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GOOD WORDS.—XAXIIL. 


We want our children to see the beauty of the 
simplicity of our worship, and our nearness to the 
Fountain of Life, and the way we look at the real 
things of life; and after all it is our actual living 
that is goiny to hawe the most lasting effect upon 
them. Saran E. Hurr. 





In a paper before Illinois Friends’ Annual First-day School 
Conference. 


INVOCATION. 


Blown mist of rosy grasses, 

Into my singing drift; 
Kindle its cloven masses 

With lights that sway and shift, 
Between its dark impasses 

Your fairy torches lift. 


Brown rill through rushes wending, 
Where red-wings flash and dip, 
Lend me the rhythm bending 
Each dark reed’s yellowing tip— 
The pause, the swift ascending, 
The careless slide and slip. 


Into my plodding measure 
Your least enchantment fling, 
Earth of the winds’ wild pleasure 
And leaves’ soft jargoning: 
Yield me but one hid treasure, 
Then listen while I sing! 


—ertrude Buck, in the Atlantic. 


MORDECAI T. BARTRAM. 


“Let the whole world and thou only God speak 
unto my soul.” Those of us who were privileged to 
dwell in spirit near to our beloved friend, Mordecai 
T. Bartram, can testify how he loved to quote from 
Thomas 4 Kempis the above words, and drink as he 
drank from the exhaustless fountain of God’s love. 
Thus partaking and thus living, he was enabled to lead 
a life of usefulness that endeared him to those around 
him, and all will have a keen sense of personal be- 
reavement, and realize the great loss to our Society 
and to the neighborhood in which he lived, in the 
death of one whose sympathies were so broad and 
whose activities so general. Nothing, it is true, can be 
said that will add one touch of beauty to such a life, 
vet, for the encouragement of others who are striving 
to reach a higher level, it is well to record our testi- 
mony to his worth. 

Born of Christian parentage, amid scenes that, to 
the time of his death, bore to him deep reverence and 
respect, his voung mind learned to submit to the lead- 








ings of the Master through a mother’s love entwining 
around his heart an affection that ripened, as the years 
passed by, in those noble attributes of Christian char- 
acter which endeared him to all. He loved to tell to 
his near friends of the lessons that mother taught 
Lim, not in rebuke, but in the close heart-to-heart talk, 
the silent aspiration and the refreshing tear that called 
forth the best there was in him, and left the sweet im- 
press of love that, becoming more than humar, 
touched the divine. 


From off the hills of that early home he loved to 
breathe from nature her sweet, exhilarating power, 
and, refreshing his spirit in the sweet communion that 
comes in noble thoughts, grew in that stature of man- 
hood as a tree that feeds upon good soil. As from the 
surrounding hills one is enabled to see the grace and 
beauty of a special tree of his own planting, so from 
the heights of our lives can we to-day see and feel 
there is a tree which is ever green in the sweet remem- 
brance of that life, ever lifted up as a landmark of 
comfort and of hope. From his home you could read- 
ily see the light for miles around, its rays no brighter 
than many others, and yet as ssociated with that light 
there was a w envath as of the heart, that all who knew 
it felt; it shone not for him alone, but, like the loving 
sympathy that came from his great, open spirit, it 
shone for all; the lamp he carried was not encom- 
passed by any selfish shield, but “led on many others 
in this world’s darkness, not to his own loss, but to 
their eternal gain.” 


His sympathies for those in affliction opened the 
way for many to seek him for comfort in their times 
of bereavement. A fitting instrument he proved to 
be to pour upon the wounded hearts the comforting 
balm that strengthens and sustains; his ministrations 


} came from a deeply-concerned spirit, and oftimes at 


the close the flesh would give evidence of being over- 
come; yet amid it all the deep satisfaction he received 
for this faithfulness came to him in the comforting 
words he received from thankful and consoled ones. 
Loving the quiet waiting upon God for His guidance, 
he was ever wont on all solemn occasions to draw the 
people together, that the eternal power should not be 
smothered by aught that detracted from the dignity of 
the oceasion. He was thus enabled to make of many 
occasions seasons not of mourning only, but times of 
spiritual refreshing long to be remembered, bringing 
to the minds of the bereaved the overshadowing of 
that Father’s love, who ecareth for all his children. 
“Lo, I stand at the door and knock,” came with that 
close invitation of the Master to “ come, taste and see 
that the Lord is good, that his merey endureth for- 
ever ”; these were words that fell from his lips with a 
deep meaning, and, reaching the hearts of his hearers, 
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drew to the humble instrument that handed them 
forth a love that was manifested by the close attach- 
ment of his many friends. Surely such lights shall 
shine for the years that memory may linger; the visi- 
ble form will indeed be missed, but unto us will come 
again and again the remembrance of the precious mo- 
ments we have enjoyed in his love. 

Nor was it alone in the home circle or the neigh- 
borly meeting that he found his spirit drawn. His 
broad sympathies led him early in life to share with 
the Indians his earnest zeal for the betterment of their 
condition, and for two years he labored in that work in 
the land of the Nohearts, under the superintendency 
of Thomas and Mary Lightfoot, for whom he formed 
a deep attachment, which ever proved a strength and 
support in all the good works he was afterwards en- 
abled to perform. In his earnest, conscientious regard 
for the right there is little doubt that he left upon 
the minds of these neglected tribes an impression 
which proved to their eternal gain. 

In connection with the work of the Philanthropic 
Committee of the yearly meeting, he found the cause 
of peace and arbitration appealed to him most strong- 
ly, and as clerk of the sub-committee having that mat- 
ter in charge, he was instrumental in awakening in 
others a concern that in many instances proved of ad- 
vantage. 

Of his Christian character it may be said that, while 
firm in his convictions, he was generous and liberal in 
a marked degree toward all who differed from him, 
which was signally evinced by the large number of 
true mourners who followed him to his last resting 
place. He was ever earnest in the desire that there 
should be unity in the essentials of Christianity, em- 
bracing every opportunity to spread the gospel of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, mag- 
nifying the points of common principles and dispelling 
the darkness of imagined differences. He loved the 
companionship of ministering friends, and many such 
may testify of the hours ot close companionship spent 
in his family. 

The message that his life has left us seems to be 
“Go and do thou likewise,” and as we gazed for the 
last time upon that countenance in the place where 
for near half a century he had come in life to worship, 
it was indeed fitting that tears should moisten many 
eyes, and words of love and respect should fall from 
feeling lips, all combining to testify to the worth of 
the departed life. Though the light had gone from 
the eye, the smile and kindly greeting from the coun- 
tenance, the warmth from the weleome hand pressure, 
yet we could turn with thankful hearts to the God 
that gave him-to us, and bless him for the good we had 
thus received; and, recognizing the weakness of the 
flesh, thank Him again and again that the spirit flown 

_shall rest in the eternal happiness we are enabled to 
believe is the part of those so faithful. Trusting that 
that spirit shall still minister to our needs, we ask, as 
he often asked at the grave of others: 

“Fold him close, 0 Father, and let him henceforth be 


A messenger of love between our human hearts and Thee.” 


lL. ¥. 8. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The devotional meetings, held at nine o’clock each 
morning except Fourth-day, were attended by a good 
number of Friends. The communications were brief 
and came from many different Friends, both of the 
older and the younger. They were felt to be seasons 
of uplift and of preparation for the work of the day. 

BUSINESS SESSIONS. 

At ten o’clock on Second-day morning Friends 
assembled for the first business session of the two 
hundred and ninth New York Yearly Meeting. This 
was the second year of the meeting of men and 
women in joint session. On calling the roll of dele- 
gates all were found to be present except nine, one of 
whom had died since his appointment to the service, 
and reasons for the absence of four of the others 
were given. Emily P. Yeo, the assistant clerk, being 
absent (on account of illness), Jane C. Washburn, of 
Purchase, N. Y., was appointed for the session. The 
quarterly meetings represented in this yearly meet- 
ing are: Westbury, Purchase, and the half-yearly 
meetings of Nine Partners, Duanesburg, Easton and 
Granville, and Shrewsbury and Plainfield. Friends’ 
Schools were reported in New York and in Brooklyn, 
with an attendance of 307 pupils in the two schools, 
164 of whom are boys, 64 of them being members of 
meeting. There are 27 teachers, 10 of whom are 
members. There is also a Friends’ boarding school 
at Locust Valley, Long Island. Within the limits of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting there are two schools, 
the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, with an attend- 
ance of 64 pupils, and Purchase Preparative Meeting 
School, with 13 pupils. At this session epistles were 
read from three of the other yearly meetings. 

At the afternoon session, which began at 3 p.m., 
William H. Willetts was re-appointed clerk, and Jane 
C. Washburn was appointed assistant clerk. An im- 
portant report of the Committee on Records, of which 
John Cox, Jr., is chairman, was read. This commit- 
tee, as Friends are aware, has done excellent work in 
gathering together into the fireproof safes in New 
York city all the records it has been able to lay hands 
on. During the past year many have been taken from 
places where they were in danger from fire and de- 
posited in New York, but there are still some that are 
in danger of being wiped out of existence at any time, 
and the subordinate meetings were urged to put them 
in places of safety, preferably in the safes in New 
York. The part of the report, however, that was of 
especial interest this year was in regard to the prog- 
ress that has been made toward bringing together 
into one place of safety all the records of the two 
branches of Friends. Having had conferences with 
a similar committee of the yearly meeting that meets 
(when in New York) at Twentieth Street, an agree- 
ment had been reached by which the records of both 
yearly meetings are to be deposited at the Fifteenth 
Street Meeting House. They are to be under the 
care of two committees, one from each yearly meet- 
ing, acting jointly. This arrangement was acceptable 
to Friends, not only because of the convenience of 
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having all the records together, but also as indicating 
right relation between the two bodies, and as showing 
that the time has come when co-operation between 
them in matters of common interest and common 
point of view is possible. Five hundred dollars was 
appropriated for the use of the committee in buying 
necessary safes and for the other expenses of the 
year. 

in connection with the report of the Committee 
on Isolated Members the death of Charles Bushong 
was feelingly referred to, he having been especially 
concerned in this work. Appreciation of the work of 
Elizabeth Lloyd was expressed. It was urged that 
this is especially a work that we need not leave to one 
or two. It is one in which all, both old and young, 
can engage. We may well make it the basis of our 
missionary work. If there is anything in our experi- 
ence and knowledge that makes life richer for us, this 
we may share with some distant one, with the possibil- 
ity that a whole neighborhood may in this way be 
reached. Many of these isolated members have no 
idea of what a Friends’ meeting is like at the present 
time. They do not know of the new life that is 
springing up among us. They think of our meetings 
as being such perhaps as their parents may have at- 
tended, some meeting in which the younger members 
had no direct part nor abiding interest. We ought to 
write to them and let them know that this is changing 
now and get them interested in the work in which our 
Society is now engaging itself. 

At the opening of the morning session, on Third- 
day, Isaac Wilson appeared in prayer. During this 
session the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles made its report. 
The committee has held, during the year, twelve 
meetings. It has visited seventeen meetings outside 
of New York and Brooklyn, several of these having 
been visited more than once. For traveling expenses 
$93 have been spent, but this does not represent the 
whole expenditure for travel, as some Friends paid 
their own expenses, and in some cases those visited 
paid the expenses. Some inquiry had been made by 
correspondence as to the condition in the smaller 
meetings. They had been asked whether there had 
been any increase in interest during the year, (1) 
in the meeting for worship, (2) in the First-day 


school, (3) in the Young Friends’ Association. Re- 
plies were received from seventeen meetings. Six 


reported an increase in interest; the rest reported no 
loss, so that the conclusion is fair that the point of 
vital decline has not been reached. 
crease the cause of it was asked. In one ease it was 
attributed to visits of Friends, in another to the 
Young Friends’ Association, in another to a better 
understanding of our principles. For the most part 
the increase in the First-day school and the Young 
Friends’ Association has been parallel with that of 
the meeting for worship. In answer to the question, 
What is the most pressing need toward making the 
meeting a better religious and moral force in the com- 
munity? three answered that a good minister would 
meet the demand. Other answers were, “ to be vis- 
ited by concerned Friends,” “ a little broader view of 


In ease of in- 
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our religion and every-day life,” “a livelier interest 
in the cause of religion,” “ greater individual conse- 
eration and effort among many of our members,” 
‘continued faith and faithfulness, face the light and 
shine, urge others to do so,” “a more strict attend- 
ance byour members and more aggressive work by our 
meetings,” “some way of getting more in touch and 
sympathy with other denominations.” The commit- 
tee thought no more important work confronts us 
than the establishment of First-day schools and 
Friends’ associations, and the better equipment 
of those we have. Growth and interest im 
our meetings must be from within and not 
from without. It was thought that to-day 
there is greater danger in the Society of Friends 
in a condition of drifting do-nothing-ness than 
in any probable or possible manner of activity 
we may find ourselves resorting to. For the most 
part the work of the committee had been in response 
to a desire for help on the part of local meetings. 
The demand for serviceable Friends was found to be 
far in excess of the existing supply. Two hundred 
dollars was appropriated for the use of the commit- 
tee for the coming year. In the discussion of this re- 
port it was pointed out by one not a member of the 
committee that the report little indicates the amount 
of labor and of solicitude on the part of the Friends 
engaged in the work. Also that it is clear there is not 
lack of interest even on the part of our smallest meet- 
ings, but there is a lack of outward expression. A 
concern arose that the work this committee is doing 
might be taken up locally and eventually altogether 
by the meetings of ministers and elders. This is the 
work these meetings formerly did and what they are 
intended to do. Such a committee as this ean do no 
more than give the stimulus. Nothing can be accom- 
plished unless there be in each meeting some one to 
take up and carry on the work. Just the ones who 
are most interested and best fitted to take up this 
work ofttimes are not, under our present habit, mem- 
bers of the meeting of ministers and elders. The 
suggestion made in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders that concerned young Friends 
be added to the number of the elders was mentioned, 
and the proposition made that the monthly meetings 
be advised to do this. The Friend who made this sug- 


gestion would look forward to the time when the 
meeting of ministers and elders will become the 


center in our Society of vital interest. Young Friends 
are working outside of the machinery of our organiza- 
tion. We need to bring them into touch with it and 
not to invent new machinery. There was much earn- 
est expression on the subject, and the hour for ad- 
journment having passed, it was decided to earry it 
over to the afternoon After further con- 
sideration at the beginning of the afternoon session 
the suggestion of the morning was adopted. Per- 
haps no action of any of our yearly meetings in recent 
times comes nearer to marking an epoch in the his- 
tory of our Society than this. If carried out in the 
life it may make unnecessary the development of un- 
wieldy machinery toward which there has seemed to 
be a tendeney in some It will tend to swing 


session. 


places. 
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us back into the simplicity and beauty of the old or- 
der of Friends. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee next 
came up. Work in the ditferent departments was re- 
viewed. It was ordered that four delegates be ap- 
pointed to represent the yearly meeting at the Inter- 
national Peace Congress to be held in Boston in 
Tenth month next. It was decided not to give $200 
to each of the Southern schools for colored people in 
which Friends are interested as has been done each 
year heretofore. It was thought better that this 
money be raised by voluntary contributions, and 
Friends were urged to contribute liberally. In tem- 
perance Friends had co-operated with other organiza- 
tions in opposition to certain bills. Reports from 
twelve subordinate meetings show no general activity 
among Friends in this tield of philanthropic endeavor. 
All funds available for work in Indian affairs had 
been turned over to Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, 
his committee being in a position to make the best 
possible use of it. The department of equal rights 
reported little active work this year. Women have 
done some important work in visiting prisons, and it 
was pointed out that there is need of active work on 
the part of men in this field. Arrangements were 
made to organize a working committee of men for 
this work. 

THIRD-DAY EVENING. 

In the evening of Third-day there was a meeting 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. Henry 
W. Wilbur presided. The address was made by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, his subject 
being ‘“ The Law and the Gospel.” A symposium 
also had been arranged, some of the subjects taken up 
being: “Is the organization of the Society of 
Friends necessary to the advancement of Friends’ 
principles?” “‘ What Friends owe to the neighbor- 
hood in which they find themselves,” “‘ Does philan- 
thropie work tend to increase the spiritual life of a 
meeting?” ‘“‘ Would a paid secretaryship help to ad- 
vance the interests of our Society?” Among those 
who took part in this symposium were Dr. Edward 
hi. Magill, Mary J. Hoag, Ella Willetts, Amy Miller, 
Isaac Wilson, Charles F. Underhill. 

FOURTH-DAY. 

On Fourth-day there was no session of the yearly 
meeting. In the morning, at 10 a.m., the public 
meeting for worship was held. In the afternoon there 
was a session of the First-day School Association. 
Louise Haviland presided and was reappointed clerk 
for the coming year. William Wilbur, son of Henry 
W. Wilbur, was appointed assistant clerk. The ad- 
dress was made’ by Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, his subject being “ Prepara- 
tion for Service.” This address we hope to have for 
publication in full later on. Dr. Smith took as his 
text, “ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge.” The discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by Elizabeth Stover, Anna M. Jackson, Ed- 
ward H. Magill, John William Hutchinson, Henry M. 
Haviland, Arthur H. Smedley, William M. Jackson 
and others. 
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In the evening an educational meeting was held, 
Rachel Underhil! presiding. No speaker from abroad 
had been invited and no set address arranged for. 
Several Friends had been asked to take part in an in- 
formal discussion of certain present-day problems in 
education. 

The first Friend who spoke took up the question, 
Why have Friends’ schools? and brought up some of 
the threadbare points against private schools and in 
favor of sending one’s children to public schools and 
in every way using one’s influence toward making the 
public schools the best possible. Anna M. Jackson 
followed, giving her experience in publie schools, in 
private schools not under the care of Friends, and 
finally in a Friends’ school. She spoke especially of 
the opportunity for growth in those things that are 
dear to Friends which came to her in the Friendly 
atmosphere, of the opportunity to grow toward the 
meeting. Her testimony was emphatically in favor 
of the Friends’ school for our children if we wish 
them to grow up capable and interested for taking a 
part in the work Friends have to do in the world. 
Henry W. Wilbur said the democratic theory of 
those who would send their children to public school 
when they might send them to school under the care 
of Friends sounds very well, but that there really is 
little in it. The Friends’ school is democratic also. 
Besides, dedication is of more importance than 
democracy. What the country needs now above all is 
dedication. For this the good Friends’ school gives 
the opportunity. 

William Walter Jackson, son of William M. and 
Anna M. Jackson, made an able and convincing plea 
for the kindergarten. Elizabeth Stover spoke of 
manual training and the danger just now because it is 
so popular, and also because of the tendency on the 
part of some to make it a practical preparation for 
earning a livelihood rather than a part of a broad 
foundation both for making our living and for the 
actual living itself. Arthur K. Smedley also spoke 
on this subject. Mary Willets quoted the thought of 
a public speaker who said that no teacher properly 
qualified for his work can be paid accor ing to the 
real value of his work, and people of 1icans must 
give their money and see that the man of brains is 
remunerated at least according to the scale of work- 
ers in the business world. Charles Underhill spoke 
of the value of an education when the young person 
pays for it, in part at least, by personal effort. 


FIFTH-DAY. 


At 10 a.m. the yearly meeting sessions were again 


resumed. The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles was reappointed, with Henry W. 
Wilbur as chairman. The Friends’ Home Associa- 
tion report was read. The Pennington, which is 
valued by its residents not only as a Friends’ boarding 
place, but especially for the delightful family life 
that is enjoyed there, has now completed its seventh 
year. There is seldom a vacant room even for a short 
time. A number of Friends who cannot be accom- 
modated have rooms in the neighborhood and take 


(Continued on page 361.) 
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ST. AUGUSTINE. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 22. 
Read I. Cor., i., 23-30; II. Cor., v., 11-20. 


So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 


watereth; but God that giveth the increase.—l. Cor., iii., 7. 


When the Vandals were conquering Northern Af- 
rica there died in the city of Hippo an old man who 
more than almost any other organized and fixed the 
doctrines of the Roman Church. This was St. Au- 
gustine. He was born in Numidia in the year 354, 
and received from Monica, his mother, who was a 
Christian, a religious education. His father’s influ- 
ence was in quite an opposite direction, and at an early 
age he fell into habits of dissipation. From these he 
was in part recovered by earnest study, especially of 
Cicero, and soon after he allied himself with that 
group of Gnostics known as Manichzans. This sect 
took its name from Mani, and was a paganized Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from the Judaized Christian- 
ity of another branch of the Gnostics. Mani’s doc- 
trines were drawn partly from Parseeism and partly 
from Buddhism, and led to his execution as a heretic 
some time in the second century; his sect, however, 
endured for a considerable time, degenerating into a 
system of astrology and magic. 

Augustine became dissatisfied 
cheans soon after his 
the year 383, coming instead under the _ in- 
fluence of the Platonists. Meantime he had 
become a teacher of rhetoric, and in his profes- 
sional career he was established at Milan, where he 
was converted to Christianity, though it should be 
stated that the philosophy of Plato continued to influ- 
ence his thought throughout his whole life. He gave 
up teaching and in 388 returned to Africa, where he 
soon established himself in a convent at Hippo, where 
he was first made presbyter and finally bishop. 

He wrote a great many books, some against the her- 
esies which had influenced his early life, interpreta- 
tions of the Seriptures, discussions of doctrine, ete. 
His most famous books are his “Confessions,” in 
which he tells the story of his life and “ The City of 
God,” written to show that the fall of Rome (see pre- 
ceding lesson) did not mean the fall of the Church, as 
many believed. 

Augustine explains the relations of the “ persons’ 
of the Trinity as being analagous to the relations of 
reason, will and emotion in the human being. He be- 
lieves that the world was created by God by a free act 
at a cdlefinite point of time; and that the human soul 
is also a definite creation, not having existence prior 
to birth. The soul receives a certain endowment of 
ideas when created and owes its knowledge of heav- 
enlv things to a light within which comes from God. 

In the later development of his thought he “ ele- 
vates God by debasing man.”” He comes to lay more 
emphasis on the fall of man; the conception of the 
inner light fades away as he becomes convinced of 
the corruption of human nature. Eventually he 
reaches the theories which are especially looked upon 
as characteristic of his doctrine and which came to be 
of extreme importance in Christian theology, being 


the Mani- 
removal to Rome in 


with 





still taught by large sections of the Church—those of 
predestination and election. All things, including all 
actions of men, are foreseen and predestined by God 
—creation, fall and universal corruption. All men 
are evil and wholly lost. God has chosen (or elected) 
a few for salvation, not for any deserving on their 
part, but for his own glory. An antagonist of Augus- 
tinian fatalism was Pelagius, a British monk, whe 
taught human freedom and denied original sin. 

Augustine’s example and teaching increased the 
tendency to monasticism, or withdrawal from the 
world, which was more and more to distinguish the 
Western Church. 

Important contemporaries of Augustine were Chry- 
sostom, Jerome, and Pope Leo the Great. Chrysos- 
tom was especially noted as a preacher and writer on 
doctrine. Although a good man, with much spiritual 
insight, he yet “ gave countenance to the worst super 
stitions of his times, urging them forward with all the 
force of his eloquence. Asceticism is commended; ex- 
travagant views of the priesthood, and superstitions 
concerning the eucharist find support in his teachings; 
while he also urges sincerity in worship and righteous- 
ness in life. Jerome is especially noted for his great 
work in translating the Scriptures into Latin. The 
most important part of the Latin Vulgate still used in 
the Roman Church is his work. The older Latin ver- 
sion was a translation of the Greek Septuagint; Jer- 
ome went to the original Hebrew and presented a ver- 
sion vastly superior to that previously in use. 

Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome, 440-461, did more 
than any predecessor to strengthen the power of the 
papacy and to give direction to its future policy. The 
acceptance of his decisions on one of the Arian dis- 
putes, by the Council of Chaleedon in 451 marks a 
definite advance in the recognition of the power of the 
Roman bishop. 


Topies.—The Latin Vulgate, Predestination and 
Election, Jerome, Leo the Great, Church Councils of 
> > 
the Fifth Century. 


References.-—Backhouse and Tyler’s “ Witnesses 
for Christ,” Emerton’s “ Introduction to the Middle 
Ages,” Gibbons’ “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity.” 


Bear in mind that vour happiness or your misery 
is very much of your own making. You cannot 
create spiritual sunlight any more than you can create 
the morning star; but you can put your soul where 
Christ is shining. Keep a clean conscience. Keep a 
good stock of God’s promises within reach. Keep a 
nightingale of hope in your soul that can sing away 
the dark hours when they do come.—T. L. Cuyler. 


* & 


General Grant began his civil career as President 
of the nation with the famous words: “ Let us have 
peace.” 
* * 
“To live a life of childlike confidence in God is:a 
duty that each man owes to himself.” 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH 


MONTH 4, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES 
AND THE MEETINGS OF MINIS- 
TERS AND ELDERS. 

In the recent Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders regret was expressed that there 
were no young members in this meeting, and the sug- 
gestion was made that monthly meetings should each 
add two or more young Friends to the number of el- 
ders already appointed. This concern came up also 
in New York Yearly Meeting, first in the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders and afterward in the yearly 
meeting. Coming up toward the end of a session so 
live an interest was manifested that it was carried 
over to another session. After earnest and very 
general expression on the part of both older and 
younger Friends, the following minute was adopted: 

“The yearly meeting, feeling that the meeting of 
ministers and elders should be a center of spiritual ac- 
tivity from which should radiate the inspiration for 
the promotion of the principles and activities of the 
Society, recommends that monthly and executive 
meetings add, as way opens, interested younger 
Friends as members of their meetings of ministers 
and elders, feeling that by such additions strength will 
be given not only to the meetings of ministers and 
elders, but to the whole Society.” 

It is significant that this subject came up in New 
York in connection with the report of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles. It was noted that the work this 
committee has been doing is just the work that for- 
merly, when our Society was more active, was done 
by the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. It was felt 
that there is no need to add to the machinery of our 
organization when we have excellent machinery lying 
more or less idle and rusting for want of use. 

A fear was expressed that young people would be 
unwilling to serve under so serious a name as elder, 
and there was a suggestion in favor of some such plan 
as is now under consideration among English Friends. 
The York Conference on the ministry suggested the 
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appointment of ministry committees in each month- 
ly meeting, the members of these committees to be 
such as are concerned for the ministry, and they to 
become by their appointment members of the mieet- 
ing of “ ministry and oversight.” The New York 
plan, however, has the advantage of being less cum- 
brous and of requiring no change in our discipline. 
As to the unwillingness of young Friends to serve, it 
may be noted that there is often, on the part of young 
Friends, earnest thought and even expression on the 
ministry, both by way of approval and of criticism. 
Sometimes this expression is altogether irresponsible, 
and it is not brought to bear in making the ministry 
and the meeting more helpful to the younger mem- 
bers. It is not desirable that young people, when they 
are made elders, should immediately be transformed 
into such serious folk as they might shrink from be- 
coming. They are needed just as they are, the only 
difference being that they should feel a responsibility 
and so be a help in making our meetings what they 
are intended to be both for old and for young. 

It was the thought of the yearly meeting that 
monthly meetings should not wait until the usual 
time for the triennial revision of the list of elders, but 
should at once, if way seemed clear, add to the num- 
ber already appointed. It only remains now for con- 
cerned Friends to carry the matter home with them 
and to act as best wisdom may direct. 


DEATHS. 


CLOTHIER.—Fifth month 25th, 1904, Sallie A. Clothier, 
daughter of the late Caleb and Hannah F. Clothier. Interred 
at Friends’ Burying Ground, Fair Hill, Fifth month 27th. 


ROBERTS.—On Seventh-day, Fourth month 9th, 1904, Su- 
sanna Malin Havard, widow of the late William Roberts, of 
Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, Pa. She was born on 
the original Havard homestead, now Chesterbrook Farm, on 
Tenth month 16th, 1817, and lived during almost her entire 
life after her marriage on the farm which had descended to her 
from the Havards and which was a portion of about 1,000 
acres her forefathers bought between 1680 and 1690. Her 
home was on the north side of the old Swedesford Road, near 
New Centreville, midway between the Valley Hills, and is to- 
day probably the most beautiful location in the great Chester 
Valley. 

The more than four score years spent in this locality and her 
acquaintance with people and events during that long period 
made the later years of her life both instructive and enter- 
taining to all her friends. 


SHARPLESS.—On Fiith month 27th, 1904, Frances M., 
widow of the late Nathan H. Sharpless, in her 69th year. In- 
terment at Laurel Hill from their former residence, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VANSKIVER.—At her home, near Camden, Ohio, on Fifth 
month 9th, 1904, Susan Vanskiver, in her 82d year; a member 
of Westfield Monthly Meeting, Preble County, Ohio. 


ELI GARRETSON, OF SALEM, 0. 


Dr. Eli Garretson, for many years a leading citizen and prac- 
ticing physician of Salem, died at the home of his son-in-law, 
Harding Bailey, two miles south of Sebring, O. He had been 
in failing health for four years past, due largely to his ad- 
vanced age, and had been spending his summers in Salem with 
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his daughter and the winters with his son-in-law, near Sebring. 
A general breaking down of the system, supplemented by a 
severe bilious attack several days ago, was the cause of death. 

The deceased, who was for years a leading resident of this 
community, was a native of York County, Pa. The son of 
John and Ann Garretson, he was born on Fifth month 12th, 
1817. He moved to Ohio with his parents when but 13 years 
of age, settling on a farm some distance west of Salem. Later 
the family moved to a farm two miles west of Salem, on the 
Damascus Road, where the early life of the youth was spent. 
About 1844 he was united in marriage with Sarah Cook, of 
near Salem. They went to housekeeping neargDamascus, and 
cccupied for a number of years a farm located eight miles 
west of Salem. 

Eli Garretson, however, was inclined toward a professional 
career, and found his way clear to take up the study of medi- 
cine in a Philadelphia medical college. There he graduated 
after a complete course in the study of medicine, and returned 
to this section. He located in Salem, and began the practice 
of medicine in 1864, and from that date practiced continu- 
ously in Salem until about ten years ago, when advancing age 
compelled him to retire from active work at his profession. 
During the thirty years of nis professional career in Salem, he 
became widely known in the city and throughout the com- 
munity. 

The death of his first wife occurred here in 1869. Five chil- 
dren were born of this marriage, as follows (but at present 
only one, Anna M. Hutcheson, of Salem, survives): John R., 
Elma, Lucretia Bailey, Ellwood and Anna M. Hutcheson. Lu- 
cretia Bailey died eight years ago, and the two sons died in 
infancy. In 1876 Dr. Garretson was married to Margaret Sey- 
mour, of near Rochester, N. Y., and she survives, with the 
daughter above referred to. No brothers or sisters are living. 

He was a member of the Society of Friends all his life, was 
a very regular attender of meeting as long as health permitted, 
and took great interest in the affairs of the meeting. 


—Salem Daily News. 


NOTES. 
Nancy T. Gardner, whose home has long been headquarters 


for Friends in Pasadena, Cal., has come East to spend the 
summer with her sister, near Valley Forge, Pa. 


Prof. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, will address 
the First-day School organization at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Sixth month 8th, 1904. Topic, “ Teaching the Bible 
in Different Grades.” 


Joseph Powell met with a second accident on the 23d ultimo. 
He fell down stairs, bruising his head and hurting the leg that 
had been broken. He has so far recovered as to be able to go 
about again, with the aid of his crutches. 


In our report of New York Yearly Meeting last week the 
enrollment of Brooklyn First-day School was given as 500, 
which is incorrect, the figures having been intended to apply 
to the library, which contains 500 volumes. The enrollment is 
about 70 or 80. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, will address 
the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia on Second-day 


rext, the Gth, at 8 p.m. Frierds will note the change from 
the usual date. The subject will be “ The Music of the Birds.” 


The meeting will be in the Auditorium at Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, Sixth month 5th, 
1904, at 3 o’clock p.m. 

This is the closing meeting of the season, which will be re- 
sumed in Tenth month next. All interested persons are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 8. T. R. EAVENSON, M.D. 


The Southern Quarterly Meeting of Friends convened in 
Easton, Md., this week, and was attended by a number of 
representatives from the monthly meetings reporting to it. 
Sarah T. Linvill, of Philadelphia, was also in attendance, and 
spoke most acceptably upon the duties of life as required at 
the hands of all. Among others present were Governor Hunn, 
of Delaware, and family.—Easton Gazette. 
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Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting will be held hereafter the First- 
day preceding the third Second-day, at 9.30 a.m. Select meet- 
ing at 9 a.m. on Monthly Meeting day preceding Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Warrington Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders will 
be held Seventh-day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 

Pipe Creck Preparative Meeting has been temporarily dis- 
continued. JESSE SMITH. 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting house, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth 
month 11th, 1904, at 1.30 o’clock p.m. The sub-committees will 
meet as follows: The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 10.30 a.m.; 
Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 10 a.m.; Colored Peo- 
ple, in Race Street Meeting House, at 9.30 a.m.; Improper Pub- 
Jications, in Room No. 4, at 10 a.m.; Purity, in Room No. 2, 
at 9 a.m.; Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 12.15 p.m.; 
Equal Rights for Women, in Room No. 6, at 10.45 a.m.; Tem- 
perance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, at 11 a.m.; Educational 
and Publication Committee, in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a.m.; Leg- 
islation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, at 10.30 a.m. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


Clerks. 


The following is from the Fairhill Weekly 
for Fifth month 24th: 

“What a beautiful spot is the Friends’ Fairhill Burial 
Ground at this season of the vear? What a wholesome con- 
trast to other cemeteries? Thousands who will flock to the 
other cities of the dead during the next few days will have an 
opportunity to draw their own comparisons. 

“There in the great cemeteries are seen all evidences of the 
emotions and passions of the living and little respect for the 
dead. There we see reflected evidences of wealth and poverty, 
pride and modesty, vulgar rivalry and wanton neglect. High 
sculptured shafts rise over the graves of many whose lives 
were evil, while the resting places of many humble heroes go 
unmarked. All these are but futile efforts of the living to 
hide the fact that death is a great leveler. 

“All is truth in the beautiful Friends’ burial place we have 
spoken of. There lie the remains of the very wealthy beside 
the poor and lowly, eminent philanthropists beside the graves 
of little children—all marked alike, plainly, but truthfully. 
God’s green verdure in tree, plant and sward, and the bloom- 
ing plants forming a blessed monument over all alike. How 
thankful we should be for such a breathing place in the midst 
of our bustling city life 7” 


( Philadelphia ) 


NOTICE TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Schools desiring change in the number of lesson leaves to be 
sent, or to make changes from one series to another should 
address Eliza H. Worrell, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, not later than Sixth month 10th. The last quarter 
there were so many changes after the lesson leaves were 
mailed that the supply ran short, besides making much extra 
trouble and expense. 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION. 
TORONTO STREETS. 

The streets cross each other 
angles. 

Yonge Street runs from the Yonge Street docks, at the 
south, where all boat passengers land, about due north, divid- 
ing the city, streets running across Yonge Street being num- 
hered from Yonge east and west on the north side with even 
numbers. North and south streets are numbered from the 
south end or water front, even numbers on west side. The 
street running along the water front and crossing Yonge is 
the Esplanade. Next above to be remembered is Front, then 
Wellington, King, Adelaide, Richmond, Queen, Shuter. On 
this latter, Shuter Street, is situated Massey Hall, a few steps 
east of Yonge Street. Then Carleton and College and Bloor 
Beginning at the west, say at Spadina Avenue, and going east 
towards Yonge Street, the principal streets to remember are 
Simeoe, York, Bay, Yonge, and going on east, Victoria, Toronto 
Street, Church, Jarvis and Sherbourne. 


for the most part at right 
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The principal street car lines are the Belt Line, in either di- 
rection, running on King, Sherbourne, Bloor and Spadina Ave- 
nue; the King Street line; the Queen Street line, connecting 
High Park on the west, and Monroe Park, Kew Beach and 
Bulong Beach on the east side. 

The Yonge Street line, which circles at the station, passing 
the Grand Union, Daly House, Walker House and Queen’s 
Hotel, along Front to Yonge, then up Yonge Street, three 
miles to North Toronto. 

Winchester line, from the station up Yonge to Carleton and 
East to Riverdale Park, the Necropolis and St. James’ Ceme- 
tery on the banks of the Don and its ravines. 

College and Yonge Street cars, up Yonge to College, then 
west past Sick Children’s Hospital, Dental College, Bible Train- 
ing School, University Avenue, Queen’s Park, with its resi- 
dences; Parliament buildings, Toronto University and various 
affiliated colleges of theology, arts and sciences; College of 
Music, Technical College, etc., Grace Hospital, crossing St. 
George, a fashionable residential street; Spadina Avenue, and 
on four miles further west to High Park and the town of Tor- 
onto Junction, near Humber Bay and River. 

Church Street line, through what is left of the wholesale dis- 
trict, up Church, past St. James’ Cathedral on King Street, 
past the Public Library, Metropolitan Church, St. Patrick’s, 
St. James’ Square and Normal School, with its museums and 
galleries, where Friends’ social reception will be held; on up to 
Bloor, and over the ravines into Rosedale, one of the beauty 
spots of Toronto, with its numerous handsome residences. 

The Avenue Road car runs into the upper section west of 
Yonge Street, and a handsome residential section. 

LIST OF HOTELS 

The following is a list of hotels available for delegates to 
Friends’ General Conference, with prices and particulars: 

King Edward Hotel, King Street. Sumptuous, the finest; 
six minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Central in business sec- 
tion and convenient to all car lines. Terms: European plan— 
single room, $1.50 per day; double room, $2.50 per day. 
American plan—single room, $3.50 per day; double room, $6.50 
per day. Arrangements must be made very early by the in- 
dividuals themselves who wish to stay at this hotel. Only 
that accommodation is guaranteed which is arranged for some 
time beforehand by correspondence. 

Rossin House, King Street. A first-class hotel, central and 
convenient to all street car lines: twelve minutes’ walk from 
Massey Hall. Terms: American plan only—single or double 
rooms, $2 per day; room with bath, $2.50 per day. Two hun- 
dred can be accommodated. 

Queen’s Hotel, Front Stxeet. 
Edward opened. Well patronized and favorably known for 
years; fifteen minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Convenient 
to all street car lines. Terms: European plan, $2.50, $3, $3.50. 
Must arrange a week or so beforehand if any considerable num- 
ber require accommodation. 

Walker House, corner of Front and York. A commercial 
hotel, much used by commercial travelers; east side depot; 
fifteen minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Convenient to all 
street car lines. Ordinary room, $2 per 


Ranked first until the King 


American plan only. ; 
day: lower and larger rooms, $2.50 per day; room with bath, 
$3 per day. One hundred and eighty can be accommodated. 

The Palmer House, corner King and York. Very comfort- 
able and central; twelve minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. 
Convenient to all street car lines. Terms: American plan only, 
first and floors, $2 per day; third and fourth floors, 
$1.50 per day. Arrangements should be made beforehand in 
order that accommodation may be secured. One hundred can 
be accommodated. 

The Arlington Hotel, King Street, W. A family hotel, cen- 
tral and comfortable: twenty minutes’ walk from Massey 
Hall. Terms: American plan only, single or double rooms, 
$2 per day; room with bath, $2.50 per day. Fifty or sixty can 
be accommodated. 

Iroquois Hotel, corner King and York. Central and com- 
fortable; twelve minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Terms: 
American plan only, single or double rooms, $2 per day; room 
with bath, $2.50 per day. 

The Grand Unicn, corner of Front and Simcoe Streets. A 
first-class commercial hotel, near depot and convenient to alf 
street car lines; seventeen minutes’ walk from Massey 
Hall. New and up-to-date in every particular.  Tele- 
phones and baths in most of rooms. Special rates: American 
plan, $1.50 per day; $2 with bath; single or double; European 
plan, 75 cents double, $1 single; with bath, $1 double, $1.25 


—0 
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single. 
dated. 

The Grand Central, corner of Wellington and Simcoe Streets. 
A commercial hotel, near depot and one block from street car 
lines; seventeen minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Quiet, 
closed promptly at 12 p.m. An ordinary place. Terms: Ameri- 
can plan only; $1 and $1.50 per day. Thirty might be accom- 
modated. 

The Daly House, corner of Front and Simcoe Streets. A 
commercial hotel, clean and comfortable; west side depot and 
convenient to all street car lines. Opposite Grand Union. 
Terms: American plan only; $1.50 per day. Twenty-five per- 
sons may be dccommodated. 

The Tremont, 163 Yonge Street. Very near to Massey Hall. 
Terms: European plan, 50 cents per day and up; American 
plan, $10 per week. Accommodation for one hundred. Two 
weeks’ notice required. 

The Empress Hotel, 335-339 Yonge Street, near Massey Hall. 
Terms: American plan—double room, $1.25 per day; single 
rcom, $1.50 per day. Accommodation for fifty. 

The Richardson House, corner King and Spadina. Comforta- 
ble and quiet; convenient to street cars in all directions; twen- 
ty-five minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Terms: American 
plan only; double rooms, each person, $1.25 per day. Accom- 
modation for fifty persons. 

The Power House, corner of King and Spadina. 
Richardson House. 
gle or double rooms. 


The Lakeview House, corner of Winchester and Parliament 
Streets. A quiet hotel, up town. On Winchester Street Car 
line; twenty-five minutes’ walk from Massey Hall. Terms: 
Rooms—One in a room, 75 cents per day; two in a room, $1.00 
per day; four in a room, $1.50 per day. Meals—breakfast, 25 
cents; dinner, 35 cents; supper, 25 cents. Accommodation for 
twenty-five. 

The Lucas House, 60 Teraulay Street. Temperance house. 
Americar plan; $1.25 per day. A very fair house, with a num- 
ber of nice rooms for the price; three blocks from Massey 


Hall, but in a poor district. Fifty or sixty can be accommo- 
dated. 


Kerby House, 194-and 196 Queen, W. Room, 50 cents; room 
and breakfast, 75 cents. Meals, 25 cents each. 

Willard House, 175 Teraulay Street. Double rooms, $1.50 
per day, room and meals. Rooms rather small, but neat and 
clean; within easy distance of Massey Hall; one block west 
of Yonge Street, in ordinary locality. Accommodation for 
twenty persons, two in room. 


Grosvenor Hotel, 491 Yonge Street. European plan; single 
room, 75 cents per day; meals, 25 cents each. Twelve min- 
utes from Massey Hall. Good rooms. Café adjoining. 

The Elliott House, corner Church and Shuter Streets. 
blocks from Massey Hall. Special rate of $1.50. Fair rooms 
and good meals. A good place for the money. Will take fifty 
or sixty if arranged two weeks ahead. 

Somerset House, corner Church and Carleton, is a very good 
$2 house, about eight blocks from Massey Hall. 

Russell House, Yonge Street, close to Massey Hall. 
ican plan only; $1.25 per day, two in room. Accommodates 
sixty; very convenient. An ordinary hotel, with fair bed 
rooms. Good for the money. 


From seventy-five to one hundred may be accommo- 


Opposite 
Terms: $1.50 per day or $10 per week, sin- 


Two 


Amer- 


BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


These are plentiful and obtainable within reasonable distance 
of Massey Hall. The student section is in the vicinity of 
Queen’s Park. Some of the more desirable places accommodate 
a class of Toronto people, many of whom spend a month or 
two out of the city, but it cannot be ascertained to just what 
extent these will be available until about the middle of Sixth 
month or near the Ist of Seventh month. 

Friends are advised, so far as this class of accommodation 
goes, to not be in too great a hurry to arrange. There will be 
very ample provision, and it will, we are convinced, be very sat- 
isfactory in character and price. 

The city has accommodated 20,000 at one time, and Friends 
need not be in slightest doubt as to the accommodation for 
those who attend the Conference. There will not be many 
places outside of hotels to receive as many as fifty people, but 
several. places close together may be obtained. 

Intending visitors should communicate with a member of the 
House Committee belonging to their yearly meeting, if it is 
desirable to get into large groups or if special requirements 
are sought. 

A list of places will be shortly furnished and printed in the 
INTELLIGENCER. Our local committee in Toronto will visit all 
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of these before reporting them. It appears to be the decision 
of the committee that instead of the Toronto Committee as- 
signing delegates to the places, the delegates make their own 
arrangements with these houses independently after the list 
is published. The prices will range for rooms from 35 cents to 
$1 each per day; for rooms and board, from $4.50 to $10 per 
week. Meals alone may be had from 15 cents to 50 cents; the 
average good meal, 15 cents to 25 cents in private houses. 


In some, breakfast and supper only will be included in board 
and lodging. 


The committee bas secured an experienced caterer to provide 
at Massey Hall a midday meal, at two prices—one 25 cents, 
soup, fish, choice of two hot meats, two vegetables and des- 
sert, tea or coffee or milk; for 15 cents, cold meats and des- 
sert, tea and coffee. Tea, coffee, sandwiches, ice cream, etc., 
at any time. For breakfast and supper at Massey Hall, if there 
is sufficient demand, we will be, I think, able to arrange. 

If Friends wish sumptuous living they ean have it by paying 
for it. We think they will get at 15 cents and 25 cents their 
money’s worth—a good, substantial meal. If something extra- 
ordinary is expected for the money, there will probably be dis- 
appointment. 


From what I have seen in Canada and in the United States, 
I believe Friends who visit Toronto in Eighth month next will 
receive, educationally and physically, strength, and that their 
presence there will impart strength to a cause which has been 
lying comparatively dormant in Canada, but capable of glorious 
fruition. WILLIAM G. Brown. 


TORONTO.—IV. 
SIDE TRIPS: MUSKOKA LAKES. 


Some Friends who are planning to attend 
the General Conference at Toronto in Eighth 
month may desire to leave the ordinary lines 
of tourist travel and go away back in the 
woods, where nature has been undisturbed. It 
is increasingly difficult to get away from railroads 
and street cars and bustling crowds of people. The 
comforts of civilization without the crowding and hur- 
rying, and the charms of nature in a most attractive 
form are to be found about one hundred and twelve 
miles north from Toronto in a region one thousand 
feet above the sea level, with eight hundred lakes and 
rivers within its boundaries and thousands of islands. 
The Thousand Islands have their charms, and so have 
the Adirondacks, but the Muskoka Lakes and Rivers 
and Forests are beautiful and invigorating in a way 
that is all their own. It is the bather’s paradise, for 
the water of the lakes is soft and warm. The is- 
lands are wooded mostly with cedar, balsam and pine, 
and the air moves over thousands of acres of these 
balm-producing trees. Dust is unknown. The water- 
ways between the islands take the place of roads, 
wheeled vehicles are supplanted by canoes and boats 
of all descriptions, and the grocery and _ provision 
launch ealls at vour wharf instead of the delivery 
wagon at vour door. 

On the three larger lakes, Lake Muskoka, Lake Ros- 
sean and Lake Joseph, which are connected, there is 
a continuous steamboat trip of more than fifty miles. 
Comfortable hotels are conveniently located, and 
guides ean be had for canoe trips up or down the 
rivers, where fishing is good and the forest stands in 
primeval grandeur. Sufferers from hay fever find 
great relief in the rocky islands and lakes of Muskoka, 
because the flowers and grasses whose pollen aggra- 
vate the disease do not grow there. 

The shadow effects in these still waters are most re- 
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markable, and may be found in hundreds of places 
under suitable conditions. The most notable, perhaps, 
are found in Shadow River, at the head of Lake Ros- 
seau. Nature holds the mirror to nature, and all that 
is above the water level is beautifully reproduced be- 
low. 

In the Georgian Bay, which is near by, and into 
which the water of the Muskoka Lakes flows, there are 
estimated to be more than thirty thousand islands, and 
a round trip can be arranged, combining the water trip 
of both the bay and the lakes and a stage drive of 
eight miles. The toiler in the city or in the country 
will tind this trip into the Canadian lakes and forests 
a complete, restful and exhilarating change. 


CANADIAN. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 356.) 
their meals there. 
46 table boarders. 


There are 45 house boarders and 


The Committee on Education reported having held 
a conference in New York city in Third month last. 
The intention is to hold severa] of these at different 
places during the coming year. William M. Jackson 
withdrew from the committee, and his son, William 
Walter Jackson, was appointed in his place. 

The remaining epistles from the yearly meetings 
were read at this session. The minutes of the Rep- 
resentative Committee showed two meetings during 
the year and reported the death of several of its mem- 
bers. Besides this these minutes brought up no other 
business. 

At the afternoon session, which began at 3 o’clock, 
and was the last session of the yearly meeting, the 
queries were taken up. The nine queries were read 
with the answers from the quarterly meetings and 
summary answers adopted, just 45 minutes being 
consumed in this business. There then followed 
remarks upon the subjects suggested by the queries 
and their answers. Among those who spoke in this 
connection were Sarah Haviland, Isaac Wilson, Anna 
Morris Jackson, Henry W. Wilbur. 

The clerk, William H. Willets, expressed a concern 
in regard to the summary answers. He felt that the 
time had come when the meeting might dispense with 
them, simply reading the answers sent up by the 
quarterly meetings. These summaries are necessarily 
so general that they give no idea of the real condition 
of society. Besides, it is not the custom in this yearly 
meeting to print them with the proceedings. The 
me eting expressed its hearty approval of adopting 
this course. 

After adopting a draft of an epistle to other vear- 
ly meetings, and a minute of the exercises of the 
sessions, the meeting closed with loving words from 
Martha Townsend, Isaac Wilson, Elias Underhill and 
William Ingram. 


The truest politeness comes of sincerity.— Samuel 
Smiles. 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Friends’ Quarterly Meeting for Fifth month was 
held at Buckingham, on Fifth-day, the 26th, with a 
good attendance. The silence was broken by Samuel 
S. Ash, who said: “We have only to look 
over the beautiful country and study nature to see 
God and His goodness to His children. Everything 
teaches the lesson of future life.” 

Elizabeth Lloyd spoke from the text, “ He leadeth 
me.” She said that sometimes God leads us over 
rough paths and through stormy waters, but at last 
He gives His peace to all who continue patiently in 
well doing. 

In the business meeting a report of the philan- 
thropic committee was read, showing that ten confer- 
ences had been held during the year upon temper- 
ance, purity, peace and kindred subjects. 

The committee in charge of the Friends’ Boarding 
Home, at Newtown, Pa., reported that the Home had 
been quite well filled with permanent boarders, and 
had also accommodated a number of transients. The 
balance in the treasury was over $600. The home 
was built by Edward M. Paxson and given to the 
quarterly meeting, with the understanding that the 
meeting raise an endowment fund of $10,000; this 
amount has now been raised. 

Elizabeth Lloyd reported that the minute to visit 
isolated Friends in the West, endorsed by the quar- 
terly meeting in Eleventh month, had been returned 
to Buckingham Monthly Meeting. She had accom- 
plished the work proposed, and had been much im- 
pressed by the faithfulness to Friends’ testimonies 


shown by many who have been away for years from 
Friendly influences. 


FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 
[An account of Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, held Fourth 
month 23d to 25th, has been given in these columns. The fol- 
lowing exercises of that meeting, prepared by a committee ap- 


pointed for the service, reached us too late to be published 
with the account of the meeting.] 


The meeting for ministers and elders convened 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 23d. Owing to a severe 
rain storm but few were in attendance. 

Abel Mills, from Illinois, was present with a mes- 
sage of cheer, encouraging us to be careful to keep 
our minds in a state of thankfulness for the blessings 
which we are enjoying, giving less thought to petition- 
ing for what we feel that we lack. 

This was the example set by Jesus, whose mission 
was to bear witness to the truth. This he felt was 
his mission also, as well as that of each individual. 

A very tender interest was expressed for the wel- 
fare of our membership, especially the younger por- 
tion. 

After the transaction 
meeting adjourned. 

First-day morning came gray and rainy, increas- 
ing the obstacles to be overcome by those living out 
of the city. But we forgot the mud- bespattere d gar- 
ments when we reached the place of meeting, and 
were met by grateful warmth and were cheered bv 
the beauty of large bouquets of roses and lilies, which 
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latter were the gift of B. H. Shoemaker, who has for 
so many years looked after our comfort and conveni- 
ence so carefully. 

The silence into which the meeting settled was soon 
broken by Abel Mills. In early life he had felt that 
it was the work or duty of the ministry to prepare 
the minds of the people to receive the divine blessing. 
Later he had come to realize that this was an indi- 
vidual work, to be accomplished simply by turning 
the thoughts inward, striving to bring ourselves into 
harmony with all good, casting out everything that 
in any way conflicted, thus opening the door. The 
blessing to the unprepared would simply be pearls 
before swine. Thus each is a minister. But all are 
not expected to be orators. 

The speaker emphasized the thought that we are 
born to live, to live joyously and justly. 
merey and walking humbly with God. In working 
out our own souls’ salvation we will be helping those 
around us to do the same, by making their surround- 
ing conditions most favorable. Verily, if we live 
consistently we shall not enter the kingdom of heaven 
alone. It is through faithfulness that we shall enter 
into the joy of our Lord. 


Isaiah Lightner had entered the room without a 
message for the people, but with the feeling that it 
would be pleasant to silently commune with God in 
the company of other Friends. The words “ The 
spirit of the Lord is as a candle in the soul of man ” 
liad been impressed upon his mind in such a way that 
he wished to bear testimony to the fact that he felt 
that light in his soul and realized that it was necessary 
to watch, pray and walk humbly before God in the 
path of life, that this light might be exemplified. Al- 
though this sounds simple, it is often one of the hard- 
est things to do. For, in the language of Paul, often 
“ When we would do good evil is at the door.” 

When we think that we have reached a state of 
sanctified holiness we are apt to become bigotted in 
a spiritual way. Forgetting to keep oil in the vessel, 
our light grows dim, and we stumble and fall and are 
obliged to begin anew at the foot of the ladder. Our 
only safety lies in keeping our lives entirely under the 
control of the loving Father, who dwells in our souls. 
Having created us for a grand and noble purpose, he 
simply requires an earnest endeavor to obey. Let 
us at this time seek for new truths and practical sug- 
gestions. letting them, like good seed, bear fruit, mak- 
ing us stronger and the world better for our having 
thus gathered together. 

Charles Sargent stated that he had first been at- 
tracted to Friends because of the spirit of religious 
democracy that seemed to pervade their beliefs and 
practices. 

The morning session closed with a prayer of thank- 
fulness for the presence of God in this gathering and 
an earnest petition that the oil of His peace and glad- 
ness might descend and bring unto each of us the 
staff, having which we need no other. 

First-day afternoon a program of recitations, read- 
ings and papers was carried out, after which some 
tizne was given to the discussion of the following 
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topics: “ What do you consider are three of the most 
vital testimonies which Friends at present should 
stand for?” and “ How may we distinguish between 
innocent recreations and unprofitable diversions? ” 

On Second-day morning, the 25th, the business 
meeting opened with Helen M. Sargent, the assistant 
clerk, at the desk, the clerk, William Webster, being 
absent, Hamptonetta Burgess was selected to take 
his place. 

The reading of the First Query brought out the im- 
portance of frequently meeting together for divine 
worship. To neglect to do so is to lose valuable op- 
portunities. Nevertheless, we, in common with other 
denominations, find ourselves confronted by the fact 
that there is a tendency to indulge in needed physical 
recreation on the Sabbath, rather than to attend re- 
ligious worship even for a few hours. 

Friend Sargent called our attention to the fact that 
we are apt to over-estimate the value of forms and 
methods too long followed, until the shell is 
founded with the germ itself. 

A feeling of satisfaction was expressed that we are 
now able to answer the Third Query with so few 
qualifications. 

The discussion following the Fifth Query brought 
out the thought that the young people of to-day must 
be furnished better educational advantages than in 
the past if they are to do their part of the world’s 
work, religiously, socially and commercially. 

Friends were encouraged to use all practical means 
to bring about the settlement of differences between 
individuals by means of arbitration. For we must 
co-operate among ourselves and with the Heavenly 
Father to overcome the war spirit locally, nationally 
and internationally. 


con- 


Grateful appreciation was expressed for the beau- 
tiful floral gift from B. H. Shoemaker. 

The morning session closed with prayer. 

Early in the afternoon session an epistle from 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was read, in which 
the earnest zeal of our older members was warmly 
commended. As they are passing away from us, it 
was thought that our future would be bright with 
promise if we were to more closely emulate their ex- 
ample in this respect. 

Loving reference was also made to the loss we have 
sustained in the deaths of our friends, Joshua L. Mills 
and Isaae Vale. 

A feeling of loving sympathy went out to Margaret 
Brinton, whose infirmities have prevented her being 
with us for several years past. And to our aged 
friend, Merey K. Hoopes, in her far Western home. 

The meeting expressed an appreciation of and a pe- 
culiar satisfaction in that Abel Mills and his compaion, 
John Swaney, were with us at this time, the former a 
brother, the latter a personal friend of our dear friend 
Joshua L. Mills, who has filled no small place in our 
little meeting for many vears. 

The meeting closed with the feeling that perhaps 
the darkest hour for our little meeting, especially Lin- 
coln Executive Meeting, had passed. 
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THE ENGLISH PEACE SOCIETY. 
ABSTRACT OF REPORT, 1903-04. 


The annual report of the Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C., records a year of great 
activity. It deplores existing and recent wars, and 
calls attention to the Anglo-French agreements, the 
signing of arbitration treaties, and seventeen particu- 
lar instances of arbitration. It refers to the loss the 
Society has sustained by the death of its late president 
(Sir J. W. Pease, Bart., M.P.), and announces that 
his place has been filled by a worthy successor, Dr. R. 
Spence Watson. The Rev. Dr. Horton has also be- 
come a vice-president. The Society’s lecturers and 
agents have given 600 addresses on Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration. The observance of “ Peace Sun- 
day” was even more successful than on previous ocea- 
sions, about 6,000 sermons having been delivered, and 
326,000 papers and pamphlets distributed in connec- 
tion with it. The Society’s invitation was also ad- 
dressed to 1,426 Protestant pastors in France. A 
large amount of other literature has been published 
by the Society. The children’s paper, the Olive Leaf, 
now in the second year of its publication, continues to 
be appreciated. The autumnal meeting was held this 
vear in London, the Queen’s Hall being taken for the 
purpose. The secretary, in addition to meetings in 
this country, attended the Peace Congress in Rouen 
and Havre, and the meetings of the International Law 
Association in Antwerp. Addresses were presented 
to President Loubet on the occasion of his visit, and 
more recently in appreciation of the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and to the King of Italy, when he visited 
this country, and received a deputation at Windsor. 

A special appeal was made to all the clergy and min- 
isters of the land at the beginning of the present war, 
urging them to use their influence to promote a peace- 
able spirit and to prevent the spread of hostilities. A 
second appeal was circulated through the press. The 
report acknowledges the assistance of the press on this 
and other oeceasions, and, after references to the 
Ilerald of Peace, the organ of the Society, and the 
lantern lectures, which have been added to within the 
year, and which are placed gratuitously at the disposal! 
of members, concludes with a reminder that the char- 
acter of the times demands still greater activity. 
“ The signal successes which have been gained on be- 
half of Peace ought to furnish a mighty stimulus to 
inereased effort.” 


* They say that there are no such things as fairies, 
or that there are fairies no longer, but they know not 
what they say. The original of the fairies sung by 
poets was found, and is still, among those amiable 
mortals who knead bread with energy, mend rents 
with cheerfulness, nurse the sick with smiles, put 
witchery into a ribbon and genius into a stew.”— 
From The Simple Life. 


* 


Unless we learn to feel our lives essential, we shall 
never live them well.—Phillips Brooks. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Warden Beyers, of the Eastern Penitentiary, spoke to the 
class on social science on the subject “ Prison Reform.” The 
speaker showed an exhaustive knowledge of prison laws and 
social systems of reform and correction. It was quite instruct- 
ive to have the various methods explained. The personality 
of the lecturer gave much to the interest. 

The fina] examinations are on now for seniors. 
all examinations are given. The year closing has been greatly 
productive of good results. The year to come, judging from 
plans, will be a new departure, with a new dormitory, chem- 
istry building and several entirely new courses of study, such 
as law and economy. 

The managers of Swarthmore College have decided to offer 
next year a course of three lectures per week in the principles 
of law. Profssor Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of Philadelphia, 
has been selected for this work. Mr. Edmonds was born in 
Philadelphia in 1874, and was educated in the public schools, 
being prepared for the high school in the George G. Meade 
Grammar School, in the Twenty-ninth Section. In 1887 he 
was admitted to the Central High School, and was graduated 
in 1891 with the first honors of his class. He was class vale- 
dictorian and was awarded a scholarship in the University of 
Pennsylvania, entering the junior class of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy, being awarded the Joseph Warner 
Yardley prize for the best essay on some subject in political 
economy. During 1893-4 he was assistant secretary for the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
In 1894 he was elected Andrew D. White Fellow in Political 
and Social Science to Cornell University, where he spent one 
year in post-graduate study under the direction of Professors 
Jenks. Burr, Hull and Willeox. In 1895 he was elected in- 
structor in history at the Central High School, and in 1897 
assistant professor of political economy. In 1902 he was ad- 
vanced to a full professorship in that subject. In 1903 he was 
elected principal of the Evening High School, and under the 
direction of the Committee on Night Schools he planned and 
put in successful operation a complete re-organization of the 
courses of study in that institution. During this period Pro- 
fessor Edmonds has been active in the work of the Associate 
Alumni of the Central High School, and has served for several 
years as Master of Archives. In 1902 he wrote a history of 
the Central High School, which was published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. He served also as secretary of the com- 
mittee on the dedication of the new buildings of the Central 
High School. 

In general educational work he was in 1898 associated with 
George H. Cliff, then principal of the Philadelphia Normal 
School, in founding The Teacher, which has since become the 
educational journal of the city. 

In 1901, 1902, 1903 he was president of the Educational Club 
of Philadelphia. Last year he served as president of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers’ Association, which was organized for the 
purpose of furthering a campaign for the revision of the salary 
schedule of the teachers. 

Last year Mr. Edmonds was vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of the Teachers of History of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, and was also appointed by Dr. William H. Maxwell, su- 
perintendent of schools of New York city, on the Committee 
of the National Municipal League to consider the Study of 
Municipal Government in the Public Schools, and he served for 
some time as chairman of the sub-committee upon the High 
School Course of Study in this subject. 

In 1903 he was graduated from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and soon after he was offered an as- 
sociate professorship in the Law School of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University at Palo Alto, Cal. He declined this 
offer, however, and a few months ago tendered his resignation 
from the faculty of the Central High School, with a view to en- 
gaging in the general practice of the law in the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Edmonds is the author of a number of educational arti- 
cles, which have appeared in the various magazines of the 
country, and is also widely known as an educational lecturer. 
He has, however, withdrawn from these educational activities 
to engage in the generai practice of the law, and during the 
coming year his only educational work will be in connection 
with Swarthmore College, where he will give a course of lec- 
tures upon the general principles of law, which will count as 
one of the undergraduate courses in the college. 

Regular meetings of the Somerville and Eunomian Literary 
Societies were held Sixth-day evening, the 27th. The reading 
of “ Phrenaskia,” the Somerville paper, formed the interesting 
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Somerville program. Eunomian closed a year of good literary 
endeavor with a most entertaining Riley evening. Eunomian 
has for months past been steadily on the increase in literary 
strength, and should feel assured of success yet to come. 
First-day Matilda Janney spoke in meeting. The subject 
of her sermon was a “Plea for Faith.” Her thoughts ap- 
pealed to all those present. As a part of the exercises before 


meeting Lydia H. Hall read a paper, “Quakerism, and What 
It Stands For.” 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York Crry.—The Young Friends Association of New 
York and Brooklyn met at the meeting house in New York 
Fifth month 22d. 

The attendance, as is usual during yearly meeting week, was 
quite large. After the reading and adoption of the minutes of 
last meeting, all reutine business being omitted, Professor B. F. 
Battin, of Swarthmore, read his paper on the “ Philosophy of 
Quakerism.” 

After referring to the philosophy of religion in general, he 
considered one by one the most important beliefs of Friends— 
God, the “Inner Light,” ete. The latter is characteristic of 
Friends, as is also the doctrine of “ immediate revelation.” 

From these come our ideas of individual freedom and respon- 
sibility which have gradually become prominent both in our 
theory and practice. 


He thought the chief characteristics of the religion of Friends 
to be that it is capable of development and has developed very 
greatly since the early days. Some of our testimonies have 
been insisted upon too strongly, and others are no longer con- 
sidered vital, showing that we are developing still further. 

Several expressed appreciation of the paper—one for the rea- 
son that it covered the ground thoroughly; another because 
it showed that we occupy a more dignified position in the 
world than we had thought. Several thought that the persist- 
ent falling off in attendance at our meetings shows that there 
is something vitally wrong among us; that something in human 
nature is back of our lack of faithfulness; that the idea of 
responsibility has not kept pace with that of freedom. 

One member thought some of us would not agree with all 
the writer’s definitions nor foundation principles, but he liked 
the paper in general because it sounded a note of hope instead 
of the note of despair which is too often heard. We all agree 
that there is much of great value among us. Then let us 
do all we can to encourage and inspire one another. 

This is the last meeting of the season. 


Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.— At 2.30 p.m., Fifth month 22d, 1904, a reg- 
ular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
vestry of the Universalist Church. The meeting was opened 
by the reading of the 15th Psalm. After a short silence, 
Martha Haines read an address by Beatrice Magill, delivered 
before the students at Swarthmore College. Whittier’s 
“Tauler” was read by Edith Hopkins. Helen Taylor read a 
portion of the Discipline of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and it was decided to read parts of it at each meeting. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. A let- 
ter of advice and encouragement from Edward Coale was read. 
Edith Hopkins was appointed on the Executive Committee in 
the place of France Baright, who is East. Sentiments were 
given ard after a silence Friends adjourned to meet again 
Sixth month 5th, in the same place, No. 160 South Madison 
Avenue, Pasadena Cal. 


Mary 8S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The last regular meeting of the Lang- 
horne Young Friends held at Sorosis club-house was devoted 
to the early life and character of William Penn, and proved 
a delightfully instructive evening, notwithstanding this old 
well-known Friend has been so often discussed. 

Esther B. Justice read an able paper, telling us of the great 
disappointment he was to his father because of his serious 
thoughtful tendency, instead of launching in the world as a 
great social light, with all the pomp and polish that the old 
Admiral’s position warranted. 

Louisa P. Osmond, in speaking of the writings of Penn, said 
he deserved a place among the early writers. His principal 
work, “No Cross, No Crown,” was remarkable from the lit- 
erary view from the short time in writing, and the circum- 
stances under which it was produced, but whether we regard 
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him as a religious writer, minister of the Gospel, or wise leg- 
islator, we must all consider him as a benefactor. 

A very scholarly treatise was then given by William Ivins 
on “ Penn’s Holy Experiment.” 

Samuei C. Eastburn spoke of several old deeds in his posses- 
sion with signatures of Penn’s nephews, John and Richard, 
and his son Thomas, for a large tract of land known as the 
“Manor.” Also another deed signed by the owner, an Indian. 
it may be interesting to know the first president of the As- 
sembly was Christopher Taylor, a man from these parts, whose 
descendant, Benjamin Taylor, we all know. Showing the 
scarcity of money in those days in transfers of land, instead of 
$1 consideration, we have one pepper, corn, one dozen bear 
skins yearly, or similar considerations. 

Much interesting discussion followed, and upon motion it was 
decided to have the pleasing innovation of music at the meet- 
ings next year, so as to keep apace with the march of progress 
and interest the young, for whom the meetings are intended. 

After roll call, which is always entertaining because of the 
diverse expression of sentiment, the meeting adjourned until 
fall—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Dr. W. H. Meredith, Fifth month 19th. Meeting 
was opened by the vice-president, and the 13th chapter of | 
Corinthians read. History Committee was represented by 
Phebe R. Bewley, who read of the “ Life of Benjamin Hallo- 
well.” Discipline was represented by Emma Shaw, and that 
portion read pertaining to Overseers. Lizzie M. Strawn read a 
poem, “ What is Worth While.” 


“Tt matters not what all the world may say, 
Or looks upon us with approving smile; 
If we but live in nearness to our God, 
And let Him guide our steps, that is worth while.” 

A reading was given by Anna E. Jordan, “ Praying for 
Shoes.” Another by Hannah M. Penrose, “ Having and Pray- 
ing.” Sentiments were then given. We adjourned to meet at 
the home of Eleanor Foulke, Sixth month 16th, 1904. 


A. B. R., Cor. See. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
A COMPLETE MANUAL ON THE “ TRUSTS.” 


John Moody’s new book, “'The Truth about the Trusts,” al- 
though intended especially for the information of investors, 
is invaluable to public men of every shade of opinion on the 
trust question; for it is precisely what it purports to be, a 
complete and trustworthy story, partly narrative and partly 
statistical, of the whole American trust movement, with all its 
ramifications, from its inception to the present time. The book 
(which is published by the Moody Publishing Co., 35 Nassau 
St., New York, and 79 Dearborn St., Chicago), is an expensive 
one (five dollars); for it is a fine piece of the bookmakers’ art, 
and is intended primarily for persons to whom accuracy and 
completeness are of supreme financial importance. It is chiefly 
a technical reference book for such persons, and its comments 
are all written in conservative strain. But for those very rea- 
sons it must be a welcome addition to the libraries of speak- 
ers, writers and professional men, who are more and more clash- 
ing with or puzzled by trust interests, maneuverings and sen- 
timent. 

It appears from Moody’s book that the American trusts now 
number 440, with a total floating capital of $20,379,162,511— 
an average of over $40,000,000 each. Among the greater trusts 
of which a full financial history is given in the book, are the 
Copper Trust, the Smelters’ Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Ship- 
ping Trust, the Oil Trust, the Steel Trust and the Telegraph, 
the Telephone and the Railway Trusts. Mr. Moody has indi- 
cated his special fitness for the preparation of such a book, 
by classifying industrial trusts in one general category and 
franchise trusts in another. His explanation of the futility of 
mere repressive laws is significant of a point of view to which 
the people themselves must come if they would really kill off 
the trust evil. “The weakness of all this legislation,’ he 
writes, “lies in the fact,that while it pretends to aim at the 
‘regulation’ of monopoly, it really never touches the monppo- 
ly.” ... The Wall Street Journal is probably not far wrong in 
its expectation when it says of Moody’s book, “a book that is 
opened by the Standard Oil view of the trust movement as 
voiced by Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, solicitor of that company, and 
which concludes with an extract from an article written by 
Thomas F. Ryan, vice-president of the Consolidated Tobacco 
Company, cannot be regarded as an anti-trust campaign docu- 


ment, although it is likely that scores of the opponents of the - 
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trust will consult this volume for information which they may 
use in their political crusade against them.” The Journal 
adds, and in this every candid reader of the book must agree, 
that “in publishing the facts as he has so fearlessly Mr. 
Moody has performed a public service.”—Editorial in The 
Public (Chicago). 

St. Nicholas for this month is a vacation number, with a 
base-ball article for boys, and for the girls a charming end-of- 
the year story of school life. “A Sparrow’s Nest in a Lion’s 
Mouth” is an account of an actual incident in New York city. 
There is a rich abundance of merry verse and pretty or funny 
pictures for the entertainment of the younger children. 

McClure’s contains an editcrial review of Lincoln Steffens’s 
book, “ The Shame of the Cities,” which includes the articles 
on particular cities written from time to time for this maga- 
zine. That a large number of the American people are not 
satisfied with the municipal corruption now existing is proven 
by extracts from a number of letters endorsing the work of 
the magazine in its exposure of political, industrial and finan- 
cial corruption, and giving evidence of moral support in efforts 
for better conditions, which is encouraging to all who are still 
hoping and trying. These letters come from all walks of life, 
and are certainly indicative at least of a reassuring and healthy 
public interest in what makes for good in our land. 


In the Atlantic Monthly John H. Denison replies to the as- 
sertions of Jack London and Brooks Adams, that all men are 
“seabs” by turns, and that “the evolution of human society 
must be along lines of pitless warfare.” He says that those 
who are working to-day for the interests of righteousness and 
peace and human brotherhoed bring to the task a broader 
scientific knowledge than the workers of past generations, a 
profounder sympathy for human conditions, a greater willing- 
ness to look at all sides. “They have one supreme authority 
—-it is moral perception, assisted by science.” His conclusion 
of the matter is: “ Every great leader of men, whose trumpet 
note has rallied the army of righteousness, and led it to vie 
tery, has been face to face with the power that makes for 
nghteousness, so that he could say, with one of old, “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye 
seeth thee.” 


The leading article in the Century for this month is “The 
Vitality of Mormonism,” by Ray Stannard Baker. He says 
that law has not stifled polygamy in Utah, and that the Mor- 
mon Church is stronger and more ambitious to-day than ever 
before. According to Mormon authorities, two thousand mis 
sionaries are constantly in the field. Politically the Mormons 
control Utah, hold the balance of power in Idaho, Nevada and 
possibly in Wyoming and Colorado, with a strong following in 
Arizona, Washington and other States. The Mormons encour- 
age education, but seek to direct it, having Mormon teachers 
everywhere. Yet the higher education which many of the 
young men are seeking at Ann Arbor, Cornell and Chicago, has 
a strong tendency to modify their faith in the heads of the 
church as inspired agents of God. 


The sweetness, simplicity and beauty that we enjoy in the 
running brook, the singing bird, and the budding flower 
mand our interest in Margaret Sherwood’s “Story of King 
Sylvain and Queen Aimée” (Macmillan Co.). Its great lesson, 
told with a touch of quaintness in the language, is that they 
only know true happiness, who. leaving the formalism and cere- 
monials of life, throw themselves into intimate contact with 
nature and nature’s ways. 

The pleasure of working with their own hands, hewing the 
trees, building their own home, fashioning their own garments, 
making their garden and watching all that therein grew, was 
more genuine than any they had known in their former state. 
One can only imagine how Thoreau would have enjoyed it, for 
it preaches the lesson of being, not seeming; of doing, not dron- 
ing. 

The story holds true to the end. When the King and Queen, 
out of love for the little Prince whom they would defraud of 
naught, return to their court, their spirits droop. “ My 
have need of water and'I must back.” “The lad needeth the 
forest.” So they leave the kingdom in the hands of him that 
had ruled it, till the Prince should come to manhood, and as 
they “go forward on the road that led to the forest, all were 
half minded to follow,’ 

The story seems very simple, but the softness of its poetic 
atmosphere, and the suggestion of allegorical subtlety, make 
it a pleasant book to read. E. W. 


+ com- 
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EXPRESSIVE SILENCE. 


[Repeated by a Friend in the Fourth-day meeting at Race 
Street, Philadelphia, the scholars of Friends’ Central School 
being present. } 

Sacred silence! All Thy power 
Have we ever known? 

No, we lavish upon language— 
Praise that is thine own. 


Thought is silent, in its dwelling 
Deep within the breast 

Speech is but the outward clothing 
In which thought is dressed. 


Speech is but the upper current 
Of a deep, deep sea! 

Far below in sacred silence 
Must the treasure be. 


Calmness, coolness, dwell with silence, 
Silent falls the dew, 

Silent roll the stars above us 
In the unfathomed blue. 


Silent worship, ’tis not merely 
Found by sitting still. 

This is but the outward symbol 
Of the silent will. 


What can still the voice of slander 
Like the mute reply; 

Love to slanderer and slandered, 
Speaking in the eye. 


Is the spirit moved to anger 
By another's speech? 

Silent mastery of passion 
Best his heart will reach. 


Silent suffering! loud lamenting 
Never had thy power; 

Silent sympathy! no other 
Fits the darkest hour. 


Silent gratitude when language 
Vainly strives to tell, 

All its sense of good accepted, 
Silence speaks it well! 


Silent vigils, silent prayers, 
Oh, how they ascend! 

From the sad and anxious watchers, 
By the couch they tend. 


Till, like vapor, heavenward tending, 
They will fall in showers, 

Making parched and barren deserts 
Cheerful with spring flowers. 


Mingling with the crowd around us, 
As we pass them by, 

We can give but friendly greeting, 
Or the kind reply. 


But the hand-in-hand companions, 
Journeying side by side, 

To the one eternal city, 
Loving, true and tried, 


Why need these be ever feeding 
Upon words alone, 

When the heart’s most precious feeling 
Is to each unknown? 


Oh, how many social gatherings 
Were we simply true 

Would enrich and bless our spirits 
More than now they do. 


Thought and speech would flow together, 
And when these were not, 

Silence, like the heavenly manna, 
Feed again the thought. 


We should often find at parting 
That a heavenly guest, 

Known by breaking bread among us, 
Had our gathering blest. 
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BLUE-EYED GRASS. 


Blue-eyed grass in the meadow 
And yarrow-blooms on the hill, 

Cattails that rustle and whisper, 
And winds that are never still; 


Blue-eyed grass in the meadow, 
A linnet’s nest near by, 
Blackbirds caroling clearly 
Somewhere between earth and sky; 


Blue-eyed grass in the meadow, 
And the laden bee’s low hum, 

Milkweeds all by the roadside, 
To tell us summer is come. 


—Mary Austin, in St. Nicholas. 


THE SILENCE OF BUTTERFLIES. 

After all, the chief charm of this race of winged flowers does 
not lie in their varied and brilliant beauty, nor yet in their 
wonderful series of transformations, in their long and sordid 
caterpillar life, their long slumber in the chrysalis, or the very 
brief period which comprises their beauty, their love-making, 
their parentage, and their death. Nor does it lie in the fact 
that we do not yet certainly know whether they have in the 
caterpillar shape the faculty of sight, or not, and do not even 
know the precise use of their most conspicuous organ in ma- 
turity, the antenne. Nor does it consist in this, that they of 
all created things have furnished man with the symbol of his 
own immortality. It rather lies in the fact that, with all 
their varied life and activity, they represent an absolutely 
silent world... . 

All the vast array of modern knowledge has found no but- 
terfly which murmurs with an audible voice, and only a very 
few species which can even audibly click or rustle with their 
wings; Darwin first observing these in South America, and 
others recording them at long intervals of years in Europe, 
and, finally, in the United States. Mr. Scudder has not only 
detected a soft sound in one or two cases, proceeding from the 
wings, and sounding like the faint rustling of sandpaper, but 
he hazards the opinion that many of the quivering or waving 
motions of the wings of these bright creatures, although in- 
audible to us, may be accompanied by sounds which the butter- 
flies themselves or their kindred might hear.—T. W. Higginson, 
in the Atlantic. 


THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 
Stewart -Edward White, in his new serial, “ The Mountains,” 
which begins in The Outlook’s Recreation Number (the Maga- 


zine Number for Sixth month), discusses among other things 
the “strange sixth sense.” He says: 


“By it you always know about where you are. It is to 
some degree a memory for back-tracks and landmarks, but 
to a greater extent an instinct for the lay of the country, for 
relative bearings, by which you are able to make your way 
across-lots back to your starting-place. It is not an uncom- 
mon faculty, yet some lack it utterly. If you are one of the 
latter class, do not venture, for you will get lost as sure as 
shooting, and being lost in the mountains is no joke. 

“Some men possess it; others do not. The distinction seems 
It can be largely developed, but only 
in those with whom original endowment of the faculty makes 
development possible. No matter how long a direction-blind 
man frequents the wilderness, he is never sure of himself. Nor 
is the lack any reflection on the intelligence. I once traveled 
in the Black Hills with a young fellow who himself frankly 
confessed that, after much experiment, he had come to the 
conclusion that he could not ‘find himself.’ He asked me to 
keep near him, and this I did as well as’I could; but even then, 
three times during the course of ten days he lost himself com- 
pletely in the tumultuous upheavals and canons of that badly- 
mixed region. Another, an old grouse-hunter, walked twice in 
a circle within the confines of a thick swamp about two miles 
square. On the other hand, many exhibit almost marvelous 
skill in striking a bee-line for their objective point, and can 
always tell you, even after an engrossing and wandering hunt, 
exactly where camp lies.” 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 

. Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


Fairhill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


6th mo. 4 (7th-day). — New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, At 2.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 4 (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind. 


6th mo. 4 (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie Grove. 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day).—Religious meet- 
ing at Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m.; the closing meeting until Tenth 
month. 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day).—Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Pasadena, Cal., in vestry of Uni- 
versalist Church, at 2.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day).—A conference 
under the care of Philanthropic Com- 
mittees of the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings, in the Meeting House at Lang- 
horne, Pa., at 3 p.m. Joseph S. Walton, 
of George School, will give an address on 
“ Temperance.” 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day).—At Middletown, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meeting 
under care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. Walnut 
Street cars, Philadelphia, via Angora, 
connect at Washington and Orange Sts., 
Media, at 1.30 and 2 p.m., for Lima, one 
mile from meeting house. Carriages will 


meet these cars. 
> 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day). — Friends of 
White Plains, N. Y., will meet at the 
residence of William Moore, 78 Fisher 
Avenue. ' 


6th mo. 5 (lst-day).—Visiting Com- 


FRIENDS’ 


mittee of Abington Union will attend 
Upper Dublin First-day School. Car- 
riages will meet trolley or steam cars at 
Fort Washington Station. 


6th mo. 6 (2d-day). — Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, at 8 p.m., in 
the Y. F. A. Building. Dr. B. F. Battin, 
of Swarthmore, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “ The Music of the Birds,” ac- 
companied by the whistling of musical 
bird themes. 


6th mo. 6 (2d-day).—Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia, regular 
meeting at 8 p.m., in Young Friends’ As- 
sociation Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets. Illustrated lecture by Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, 
on “The Music of the Birds.” 


6th mo. 9 (5th-day).—Salem Quarter- 
ly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and elders, day before, at 3 
p-m. 


6th mo. 11 (7th-day).— Burlington 
First-day School Union, at West Branch 
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at 10.30 a.m. 
Anna R. Waln, 


Meeting House, N. J., 
Daniel Willets and 
Clerks. 


6th mo. 12 (lst-day).—Cireular meet- 
ing under care of Western Quarterly 
Meeting, at Kennett Square, Pa., at 3 
p.m. 


6th mo. 13 (2d-day).—Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, at Coldstream, Ontario. Minis- 
ters and elders, 7th-day before, at 11 
a.m. 


Friends will be met on Sixth-day, the 
10th, at Komoka Station, on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. Those coming any other 
day should send notice, stating time of 
expected arrival at Komoka. 


6th mo. 13 (2d-day). — Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring. 
Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 


7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 16 (5th-day).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Medford, N. J., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


Counting the Cost 


Thirty-six Dollars Each Year 
Tnree Dollars a Month 
Ten Cents a Day 


On the average, will secure to you $7,000 at the end 


of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is issued your 


family gets the $7,000. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 


We will lend 
you money 
on this policy 


It may be 
surrendered 
Jor cash 


After three years it will be in full force for nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being required. 


Free Booklet with full information by mail. 


and think and—act. 


Get this, 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Assets, $62,000,000. 


Surplus, $7,5 














Vision Lenses 
The ELLIPSOID 


Perfect Lenses for Tired Eves 
Restful for reading—safe for walking. 
$1.50 to $5.00 


Williams, Frown & Earle 
918 CHESTNUT ST. A. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1904 Sum- 
mer Excursion Route Book. 

On Sixth month Ist the Passenger De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company published the 1904 edition of 
the Summer Excursion Route Book. 
This work is designed to provide the 
public with descriptive notes of the prin- 
cipal summer resorts of Eastern Amer- 
ica, with the best routes for reaching 
them, and the rates of fare. It con- 
tains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over 
seventeen hundred different routes or 
combinations of routes. The book has 
been compiled with the greatest care, 
and altogether is the most complete and 
comprehensive handbook of summer 
travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, 
printed in colors, and the book contains 


several maps, presenting the exact 
routes over which tickets are sold. The 
book is profusely illustrated with fine 


half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

On and after Sixth month Ist this 
very interesting book may be procured 
at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 
office at the nominal price of ten cents, 
or, upon application to George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa., by mail for 
twenty cents. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


IRON FENCING AND GATES 


and other Ornamental! Iron Work 
809 Master Street, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [/IILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 





Orrics, 603 Nort Eicutu Street, Puira., Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





FRIENDS’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadeiphia,. Pa. 


“How unfortunate,” bewailed Secre- 
tary Shaw, in a recent address, “ it is-for 
so many of us that opportunities never 
present themselves in our time. Those 
who lived before us had, and those who 
will come after us will have, great oppor- 
tunities,” and then recited Ben King’s 
lines to sharpen the point: 

“ Jane Jones keeps talkin’ to me all the 
time, 
An’ says you must make it a rule 

To study your lessons ’nd work hard 

*nd learn, 
An’ never be absent from school. 

Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 

An’ how he clum up to the top, 

Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 

Down in a blacksmithing shop? 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 

O’ course what’s a keepin’ me ’way 

from the top 

Is not never havin’ no blacksmithing 

shop. 


“She said ’at Columbus was out at the 


knees 
When he first thought up his big 
scheme, 
An’ told all the Spaniards an’ Italians 
too, 


An’ all of ’em said ’twas a dream. 
But Queen Isabella jest listened to him, 
’"Nd pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
’"Nn bought him the Santa Maria ’nd 

said, 

‘Go hunt up the rest of the earth!’ 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 

I dunno! 
O’ course that may be, but then you 
must allow 
They ain’t no land to discover jest 
now! ” 





The requests we make of God interpret 
our character.—T7. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


Great Coach Excursions via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 





Sixth month 9th, 16th, 23d and 30th 
are the next dates for great coach ex- 
cursions to St. Louis via 
Railroad, on account of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The rates for these 
excursions have been fixed at such a low 
figure that they afford those of limited 
means an opportunity of seeing the 
World’s Fair at an exceptionally small 
cost. 
first Pennsylvania Railroad excursion in- 
dicates that these will be very popular. 

Special trains of standard Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad coaches of the most mod- 
ern pattern will be run on the above- 
mentioned dates from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Altoona and Pitts- 
burg, directly through to St. Louis, with 
ample stops for meals at convenient 
hours. Each train will be in charge of a 
Tourist Agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


the first excursion, Fifth month 10th, 
$20.00 from New York, $18.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates | 


from other stations. 

Specific information regarding time of 
special train and connections, and rates 
from principal stations east 
burg, will be announced shortly. 
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The rates will be the same as for ! 
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MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ custom-mase Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS. S. E. BERTOLETT. 


142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 


MARY M. KITE, 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila. 


Bell ’Phone, 52-r0 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone "Phone, qo-og Race. 








Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Phila., Pa. 
Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY. 
ARCHITECTS, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The distance between indolence and ac- 
tivity is the distance between nothing- 
ness and infinity. 





With many people charity is a gar- 
ment that fits everybody but themselves. 





Five hundred Greeley potatoes, which 
will weigh one ton, will be one of the 
Colorado exhibits at the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis. Another fine collection of 
tubers, four of which, placed lengthwise, 
cover a space the length of a yard-stick, 
will be sent from that State to St. Louis. 
As curiosities these potatoes would be 
worth looking at, but they have no prac- 
tical use.—Gathered. 





“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr. Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 

Send for, Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











